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taken as a whole ? " If it be true that over a free and living person 
nothing short of a free and living person can have higher authority, 
then it is certain that a ' subjective' conscience is impossible. The 
faculty is more than part and parcel of myself; it is the communion 
of God's life and guiding love entering and abiding with an appre- 
hensive capacity in myself. Here we encounter an ' objective' 
authority, without quitting our own centre of consciousness . . . 
for an excellence and sanctity which He recognizes and reports has 
its seat in eternal reality, and is not contingent on our accidental 
apprehension ; it holds its quality wherever found, and the revela- 
tion of its authority to one mind is valid for all." * 

Roger Bruce Johnson. 
Miami University, Ohio. 

a REPLY. 

Mr. Johnson brings two objections against my article, — that it 
is inconsistent and that my method is unphilosophical. The first 
charge leads me to fear that I have not written as clearly as I ought 
to have done ; if my meaning be apprehended, the supposed incon- 
sistency will vanish. The reason why I stated that I would not 
consider the influence of such religion as is not supernaturalism was 
simply to make clear the limits of my subject-matter. This was 
the relation of supernaturalism to morality, — my aim being to show 
that while such connection has been very intimate, and, both for 
good and ill, highly important, it is yet not of such a character as 
to prove that the moral life sprang from or is dependent upon the 
belief in the supernatural. I would by no means call this connection 
"artificial and fictitious," although I think both reason and 
experience indicate that an ideally perfect morality can stand in 
need of no supernatural sanction. My critic objects to my hold- 
ing this position, and yet asking whether the belief in the super- 
natural is a permanent one. Now this is just the question that I 
stated could not be considered within the limits of my article. It 
is an interesting but a very difficult problem, since to answer it im- 
plies a guessing at the lines which future intellectual development 
will follow. But suppose it is an "awkward question," are we 
therefore to cut the Gordian knot by the mere assumption that the 
most satisfactory solution to us must be the true one ? I deny, 

* " Types of Ethical Theory," Vol. II., p. 105. Cf. also William James, In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. I., pp. 351, 353 (April, 1891). 
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however, that supernaturalism must necessarily be conceived as 
wholly true or wholly false ; it may be a very childish, inadequate, 
and imperfect representation of the relation between man and the 
universe, and yet may mark an inevitable stage of advance towards 
a clearer, more consistent, and more rational conception of reality. 
Perhaps it is but the glass through which the human imagination 
has caught a glimpse darkly of that truth which a perfected reason 
would see face to face. 

In attempting to notice Mr. Johnson's second objection I am 
somewhat puzzled, because, while claiming to criticise my method, 
he simply denies the accuracy of certain statements, — most of 
which I have never made. Since I expressly avoided discussing the 
fact of God's existence, I certainly never wrote of His sitting apart 
in a kind of deistic remoteness. My subject was simply the in- 
fluence upon morality of the belief in the supernatural. Such a 
belief has existed and does exist ; surely it is legitimate to ask 
what is its relation to the moral life, without bringing in all the 
categories of metaphysical speculation. My critic does, I must 
humbly confess, take me out of my philosophical depth when he pro- 
nounces the question of existence to be psychological, while those 
of meaning and validity are metaphysical. Perhaps, if I could 
understand this, I might also know wherein my answer to Dr. 
Wilde is an ignoratio elenchi. 

E. Ritchie. 

Wellesley College. 

A NOTE. 

The last number of the International Journal of Ethics con- 
tained a review of my pamphlet " Etudes historiques sur l'Esth6- 
tique de Saint Thomas d'Aquin," by Mr. Davidson. Noticing 
some confusion in the criticism there offered, I desire to suggest 
a few corrections. 

My purpose having been historical, — that is, to determine St. 
Thomas's doctrine, — Mr. Davidson's scornful opinion of the great 
philosopher should not be taken as though it were my own theory 
that was in question. The Belgian press has, to some extent, made 
that mistake, hence I wish to call attention to it. 

Two of my conclusions as to St. Thomas and the ancients are 
impeached by Mr. Davidson, (i) I state : "Greek and mediaeval 
writers before St. Thomas confined themselves almost exclusively 
to the ontological element in the beautiful ; St. Thomas treats both 



